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Immigrant workers and supporters demonstrating for workers’ rights in Lansing, Mich. 
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The roots of the 
immigration crisis 



The American government is sending heavily armed 
troops to seal the Mexican border. Aping Israel, they 
hope to build a fence to keep the “Barbarians from the 
gate.” France is facing a political crisis as immigrants 
from Northern and Western Africa filter through Spain 
and into the French metropolitan areas. German Nazis 
are emerging from the ashbins of history to attack Ger¬ 
mans of Turkish or Arab origin. The skinheads of Russia 
are creating a fascist-nationalist movement through their 
systematic attacks on the darker skinned peoples of the 
former Soviet Republics. Even such time-honored 
democracies as Norway and Sweden are pulled toward 
the vortex. At the same time, Canada is searching for 
ways to increase immigration into her country. What in 
the world is going on? 

Every country is facing social and political problems 
connected to immigration. Every country is attempting 
to find a solution without dealing with the root of the 
problem. Until they do, matters will only go from bad to 
worse. No problem can be solved unless it is understood. 
It cannot be understood without going back to the roots 
and following its development. The specifics of immi¬ 
gration today are rooted in the centuries of imperialist 
expansion and the looting of the economically backward 
countries. The current immigration crisis, though rooted 
in the imperialist era, is emerging under the new condi¬ 
tions of globalization. Imperialism required the division 
of the world into competing economic blocs. Globaliza¬ 
tion is the process of dismantling these divisions and cre¬ 
ating an international production process based on an 
international market. 

The buying and selling of labor power is the founda¬ 
tion of the capitalist method of production. The forced 
sale of labor power below the cost of its production was 
the basis of imperialist super profits. This could be en¬ 
forced because the imperialist power could and did pass 
laws prohibiting the free movement of the worker. The 
post WWII dismantling of the colonial system was a pre¬ 
lude to globalization and somewhat loosened the restric¬ 
tions on the movement of labor. With the development 
of electronic production, full globalization became pos¬ 


sible. Since labor power is the commodity-producing 
commodity, the idea of globalizing production without 
globalizing the producer simply did not and does not 
work. 

What is the future of immigration? Immigration is 
linked to the concept of nations. A nation is an histori¬ 
cally evolved community. The national market and na¬ 
tional production became an economic reality before it 
could become a political reality in the form of a modern 
nation. Therefore, “national” exclusiveness is part of the 
economic and political outlook of all nations. Remember 
when for $10 you could use a sledge hammer to smash a 
Toyota in defense of American automobiles? Today, the 
reverse is happening. The globalization of production 
and the market is undercutting the political viability of 
nations. With globalization, the productive process flows 


to the low-wage areas while internationalized labor natu¬ 
rally flows to the high-wage areas. Therefore, the greater 
the globalization, the greater the immigration. This is 
economic reality. Politics, the handmaiden of economics, 
cannot for long be at odds with this reality. 

We have entered the first stage of this political re¬ 
alignment. The recent demonstrations against repressive 
immigration legislation were carried out by literally mil¬ 
lions of workers of all colors, ethnic origins and lan¬ 
guages. It was the beginnings of the growth of 
self-consciousness in this new international class of poor 
alongside the emergence of international fascism. 

Immigration sounds the political death knell of the old 
system. The slogan “Workers of the world — Unite!” 
takes on new meaning. The birthing of a world class strug¬ 
gle brightens an otherwise dark and dangerous tomorrow. 
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Let’s declare independence from 
a system that’s making us poor 


COVER STORY 


July 4 — Independence Day — is the 
anniversary of the American colonies 
declaring their independence from 
Britain. Americans mark it as a day to 
celebrate freedom, but for the great ma¬ 
jority of us, whatever freedom we have 
is tainted by poverty or the growing 
threat of being plunged into poverty. In 
reality, a new struggle for independence 
has been forced upon us — a fight for 
independence from an immoral system 
that is condemning more and more of us 
to poverty and threatening our lives and 
freedom. The first step in waging that 
struggle is to free our minds from old 
ideas and find new ways to think about 
how we solve the problems that con¬ 
front us. 

Most Americans have long cherished 
the idea that if you work hard, you can 
get ahead. Certainly there were many 
workers who were never allowed to get 
ahead, no matter how hard they worked. 
But to the extent that it was ever possi¬ 
ble to “make it” in America through 
hard work, that idea is increasingly ir¬ 
relevant in an era when jobs are being 
replaced by technology or outsourced to 
countries where labor is cheaper. There 
is less and less work to be had, and 
wages for the jobs that remain are more 
and more too low to support a family. 
Pensions and health benefits are being 
cut or eliminated altogether. It is be¬ 
coming practically impossible for mil¬ 
lions of us to afford to heat our homes, 
pay the rent or the mortgage, or put gas 
in our cars. We cannot continue to cling 
to the idea that hard work will allow us 
to get by, when increasingly there is no 
work, or the work doesn’t pay enough. 

The impact of technology and glob¬ 
alization has created a new class of poor 
that is politically significant. Their sig¬ 
nificance lies in the fact that the system 
has abandoned them, condemning them 
to having no jobs or jobs that pay too 
little to live on. They are forced to fight 
for a new system. And because, histori¬ 
cally speaking, the majority of workers 
are headed toward the same poverty, the 
interests of the entire working class are 
wrapped up with those of the new poor. 
In the end, the political program of the 
poor is to fight for a new society, where 
society’s resources are used coopera¬ 
tively to guarantee everyone’s needs. 
The working class as a whole must take 
up this program as its own if it is to sur¬ 
vive. 

But we cannot take up this new strug¬ 
gle for independence if we don’t free 
our minds from old ideas, and from the 



Technology and globalization is creating a new class of poor that is fighting for survival. 
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manipulation of the cor¬ 
porate media. A poll done 
in January gave people a 
list of issues and asked 
them whether each issue 
should be a top priority 
for Congress and the 
President this year. At the 
top of the list: “Defending 
the U.S. from future ter¬ 
rorist attacks,” ranked the 
number one priority by 80 
percent of those polled. 

“Dealing with the prob¬ 
lems of poor and needy 
people” ranked number 
12 on the list of issues, 
with 55 percent saying it 
should be a top priority. 

While it’s significant that 
more than half of Ameri¬ 
cans say dealing with 
poverty should be a prior¬ 
ity, the fact that so many 
give a higher priority to 
dealing with terrorist attacks says many 
of us are still buying into the line put out 
by the corporations and their political 
parties. They want us to focus on terror¬ 
ists in order to distract us from the real 
threat — a system that threatens nearly 


all of us with the terror of poverty. 

Neither of the “major” political par¬ 
ties has offered a real solution to the 
growing poverty because they cannot. 
They continue to present poverty as a 
moral failure of the poor, and as some¬ 
thing that can be mitigated by tinkering 


with the system. They are the twin par¬ 
ties of the corporations, and they are 
tied to a system that is based on the 
buying and selling of labor power - a 
system that is being rendered obsolete 
by advancing technology and globaliza¬ 
tion. The only way out for the working 
class is to look at politics from the per¬ 
spective of the poor, who are forced to 
fight for a new society. But if the work¬ 
ing class continues to regard poverty as 
a moral failure of the poor, rather than 
as a failure of the system, it will not be 
able to rally around the poor. That is 
why our new struggle for independence 
must start with a declaration of inde¬ 
pendence from the current system and 
the ideas that support it. 
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Immigrant workers and supporters demanding their rights in Atlanta in May. 
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Poverty and 
Empire 

BY LIZ THEOHARIS 

New Testament scholars in¬ 
terested in the historical Jesus 
have asserted that Jesus was a 
sage, in the tradition of Hel¬ 
lenistic and Jewish sages of his 
day. Some propose that Jesus 
was a revolutionary with a so¬ 
cial program and a leader of a 
grassroots movement of peas¬ 
ants and other oppressed peo¬ 
ple. One particularly known 
scholar, Marcus Borg, com¬ 
bines the role of Jesus as 
teacher with Jesus being a so¬ 
cial justice activist/prophet and 
a healer. He proposes that rather 
than the founder of a revolu¬ 
tionary movement, Jesus served 
to catalyze a movement. 

The focus of Jesus’s social 
program and movement build¬ 
ing was on other poor peasants 
like him. However, many people choose 
to ignore Jesus’s economic situation 
and the economic situation of the ma¬ 
jority of people surrounding him. Oth¬ 
ers explain his poverty and 
homelessness by claiming that Jesus 
chose a “homeless lifestyle.” But in 
Matthew and Luke, Jesus’s parents do 
not have sufficient stature or resources 
to be able to find a place to stay for his 
birth. Through all the Gospels (as well 
as Acts, Paul’s letters, and Revelation) 
Jesus and the Jesus movement are con¬ 
cerned with the poor and disfranchised. 
In fact, in a study of the content of the 
Bible, Jim Wallis of Call to Renewal 
and Sojourners Magazine found that in 
some books of the Bible one in every 
four verses is concerned with poverty 


and poor people. Willie Baptist, co-co- 
ordinator of the University of the Poor, 
says that the Bible is possibly the only 
widely read book where the poor are 
consecrated. 

Reflecting on the impact of the 
stereotypes of poor people developed 
over the last decades, poor people 
building a movement to end poverty in 
the US have focused on the passage in 
Luke 9:58, “Foxes have holes and birds 
of the air have nests, but the Son of 
Man has nowhere to lay his head.” 
When homelessness started growing 
rapidly and changing in nature in the 
late 1980s, people did not know what to 
do with entire families, many of them 
working, living on the streets. Since 
that time, particularly as a result of the 
welfare cuts and downsizing, homeless¬ 


ness has continued to grow. It is com¬ 
forting to think of an all-knowing God 
who in the form of Jesus refers to his 
own homelessness and the homeless¬ 
ness of others before homelessness, as 
we know it now, even existed. It is even 
more comforting and in fact, important, 
to view Jesus as a poor person. 

Studying the poverty of the historical 
Jesus is a powerful counter to the many 
people who are skeptical of the role 
poor people can play as organizers and 
intellectuals. The concept of the under¬ 
class to characterize poor Americans 
has developed as poverty has worsened. 

This focus on the behavior and faults 
of the poor has affected how our con¬ 
gregations and religious institutions re¬ 
late to the rural and urban poor. Many 
consider poor people at fault for their 


poverty and refuse to lend sup¬ 
port or credibility to their strug¬ 
gles and issues. In fact, much 
of the villainization of poor 
people helped to bring about 
the 1996 Welfare Reform Leg¬ 
islation as well as other major 
cuts to social programs over the 
last decades. 

The model of an historical 
Jesus, a poor peasant himself, 
but who was an organic intel¬ 
lectual striving to solve the 
problems of society and wake 
people is a necessary counter to 
the villainization of poor peo¬ 
ple. This principle defies much 
of the media and social service 
system’s portrayal of the poor. 
The voices of the poor are not 
usually listened to, let alone 
followed for strategy and orga¬ 
nization. When poor people are 
political and organized it is usu¬ 
ally covered up. The names of 
their organizations rarely ap¬ 
pear in the paper or other forms 
of media. And most people’s re¬ 
action to a movement led by poor peo¬ 
ple is that they are incapable of such a 
responsibility, such organization and 
leadership. This principle also defies 
many messages circulating around poor 
communities. Many poor people are iso¬ 
lated in their poverty. Coming together 
with other people faced with similar 
struggles, and learning that poverty is 
not their individual problem but a huge 
system of control, helps them to break 
their isolation and become committed to 
leading this struggle. Jesus the poor 
peasant intellectual is a powerful inspi¬ 
ration to this movement. 

Liz Theoharis is the co-coordinator 
of the University of the Poor, the educa¬ 
tional arm of the Poor People's Eco¬ 
nomic Human Rights Campaign, and a 
doctoral student at Union Theological 


Whirlpool to close last Herrin, III. plant 


BY SHERIDAN TALBOTT 


As the workers at the Maytag plant in 
Herrin, Illinois, came in to start their 
shift on May 10, they received notice 
that production at their plant would shut 
down by the end of the year and that the 
decision was “final.” Most described 
the announcement as “devastating.” 
This corporate decision throws nearly 
1,000 workers from Herrin and the sur¬ 
rounding area into the ranks of the un¬ 
employed and eliminates a $35 million 
payroll from the region. 


The future of the plant in Herrin had 
been of real concern ever since 
Whirlpool bought the Maytag Corpora¬ 
tion last March for $1.8 billion. An “in¬ 
centive” package had been put together 
that few manufacturers would have 
turned down 10 or 20 years ago. 

Among other things it included over 
$2 million for upgrading the plant’s load¬ 
ing dock and improving the roads leading 
to and from the plant. Over $80,000 was 
available for retraining workers to meet 
Whirlpool’s specific production needs. 
Further, the Maytag Corporation had re¬ 


ceived over $3.6 million over recent 
years to keep the plant “cost effective.” 
Everyone had high hopes. But it all came 
to an abrupt and callous end. 

Regarding the closure, Whirlpool re¬ 
leased a statement through their spokes¬ 
woman, Jody Lau, about how “It was a 
difficult decision but a necessary deci¬ 
sion that will help Whirlpool improve 
its cost effectiveness.” It stated how 
hard it was for Whirlpool “when you 
know you’re going to have an impact 
on people.” It goes on to speak of the 
“respect” whirlpool has for the “people 


that produce the product at the Herrin 
facility.” 

Sounds compassionate. But it’s hard 
to describe it as anything other than 
“spin.” 

Herrin is a town of 10,000+ located 
deep in Southern Illinois. It is a “blue 
collar” town. 

Maytag first went into production as 
“Norge” in 1946. Throughout those 60 
years two and three generations have 
built their lives and families around it. It 
has been their livelihood and their source 
of income. Wages and benefits were con- 
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Michigan’s poor greet Venezuelan ambassador 

On June 14, the Michigan Welfare Rights Organization hosted a People’s 
Meet and Greet Celebration for the Venezuelan ambassador to the U.S., 
Bernardo Alvarez Herrera, and his delegation (see photos below). The 
event was held at the International Institute in Detroit and was attended by 
nearly 300 guests from across Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, and Canada. Com¬ 
munity leaders welcomed the ambassador to Detroit and spoke of their ad¬ 
miration for the many social and economic initiatives to address poverty in 
Venezuela. 

This first meeting with Detroiters and Venezuelans is the beginning of a 
new dialogue between our communities to eradicate poverty and strengthen 
working families! photos: daymonjhartley.com 
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Jasmine Kramer, 
speaking for youth at 
the People’s Meet and 
Greet Celebration. 



The MWRO’s Maureen Taylor and Venezuelan 
Ambassador Bernardo Alvarez Herrera. 
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VICTORY IN DETROIT WATER STRUGGLE! A protest at the De¬ 
troit Water and Sewerage Department in March demanding the 
Water Affordability Plan be adopted. In June, the attorneys for the 
Water Department signed off on the implementation of the Water 
Affordability Plan. The plan’s backers are now bringing in a con¬ 
sultant paid by the city to implement the plan. It is now part of a 
budget of $5 million which has been set aside each year. Organi¬ 
zations like Michigan Welfare Rights, Sweetwater Alliance, Call 
‘em Out and others will have to constantly monitor the situation. It 
is a victory for people. It shows what organization, education and 
struggle will net us. We have to tighten our ranks and continue to 
stay in the trenches to have any quality of life services out of the 
city of Detroit, which is continually going toward privatization of 
all public services. Photo/CONTRIBUTED to people’s tribune 


New film chronicles struggle of Water Warriors 

“I had no idea that we would be engaged in this horrific fight 
to have water acknowledged as a basic human right.” 

— Maureen Taylor, State Chair, 
Michigan Welfare Rights Organization 

“Water Warriors” is a new film from independent 
filmmaker Liz Miller about Highland Park, Michigan 
residents’ determination to fight water privatization. 

For more information, go to 

http: // w w w. mediathatmatter sfe s t. org / 6/water_warrior s. 

Invite speakers to your campus about the life or 
death struggle for water in America. Call Speakers 
for a New America at 773-486-3551 or email 
info@speakersforanewamerica.com. 



THE CITY OF FRESNO, CALIFORNIA’S ATTACK AGAINST THE HOMELESS 

reached a new level June 22 when city workers threw one shopping cart after another into a 
garbage truck, crushing them. Homeless people were stunned as they watched their few 
possessions being destroyed. A police officer said, “The homeless here are the luckiest in 
Fresno. They have maid service. We come out and clean up for them.” This inhuman state¬ 
ment stands in stark contrast to the actions of homeless supporters who put their bodies 
between the homeless and the tmcks to save tents and grocery carts full of items. (In a previ¬ 
ous attack, one supporter saved a 
homeless man sleeping in a tent from 
being crushed by a bulldozer.) Why 
are the homeless under attack? Cap¬ 
italism has no use for workers it can¬ 
not exploit. Jobs are being eliminated 
as new electronic technology perma¬ 
nently replaces workers. Homeless¬ 
ness today is an indictment of the 
capitalist system. If an economic sys¬ 
tem cannot or won’t provide for its 
people, it ought to be and will be 
changed. It’s time for America to 
take a stand. 



Mike Rhodes contributed the information for this story and the photographs. 
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CALIFORNIA TRUTH COMMISSION 
SHOWS THE WAY TO HEALTH CARE 



broken to be fixed. It must be re¬ 
placed with something better. The 
latest two-year study of the na¬ 
tion’s hospital emergency rooms 
found emergency medical care is 
near collapse, with the nation’s 
declining number of emergency 
rooms dangerously overcrowded 
and often unable to treat seriously 
ill people in a safe and efficient 
manner. Many Truth Commission 
witnesses told horror stories about 
bad emergency care. 

Most elected leaders in govem- 


BY ETHEL LONG-SCOTT 
WOMEN’S ECONOMIC AGENDA PROJECT 
(WEAP) & CALIFORNIA POOR PEOPLE’S 
ECONOMIC HUMAN RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 

OAKLAND, Calif.— We called it a “Truth Com¬ 
mission” about our broken health care system, be¬ 
cause we wanted people who have the most trouble 
getting good health care — low-income workers, no¬ 
health-care workers, workers who can’t find jobs — 
to testify about the kind of health care they need. 

They came to Oakland on March 25 and, as the oth¬ 
er stories on this page and the next show, they told 
heart-breaking horror stories about the damage done 
and the lives lost by a 
health care system that 
refuses to put people 
ahead of profits - hor¬ 
ror stories you would 
hear in every part of 
the country if Truth 
Commissions were 
held everywhere. 

Their testimony was 
a damning indictment 
of a health care sys¬ 
tem too dysfunctional 
to be called civilized 
— 7 to 11 million 
people in California 
alone who go without 
health insurance for 
some part of the year. 

People who work hard 
every day and still can’t afford health insurance. Even 
workers with union contracts are seeing their health 
insurance weakened. The testifiers made it clear that 
employers are destroying the old social contract, un¬ 
der which workers could expect to get ahead in ex¬ 
change for their hard work. 

We are facing war being waged on working and 
poor people on all the major social justice issues, not 
just health care. The people who own companies are 
determined to pay workers as little as they can get 
away with, regardless of the harm it does. They can 
do this because we have no class rights as working 
people. Every day the truth about our suffering - 
truths voiced so painfully but eloquently in Truth 
Commission testimony - is silenced or snuffed out. 

Major studies show our health care system is too 


ment do not have the will to fight for what we really 
need, a universal health care system that includes 
everyone and leaves nobody out. Popular proposed 
solutions such as the Massachusetts Plan leave out 
tens of thousands of the uninsured, punish some of the 
people who need the most help and emphasize profit¬ 
making health insurance when what we need is af¬ 
fordable health care. 

Both major political parties support the Massachus- 
setts Plan and other inadequate legislation because 
they keep trying to protect the people who make big 
profits from other people’s misery. Our Truth Com¬ 
mission judges who evaluated the testimony deter¬ 
mined that only a “single-payer system” of universal 
health care will eliminate unnecessary administrative 
costs and excess private profits. 


Above: Moving personal story of a horrible 
encounter with a broken health care system 
draws a standing ovation from workers in the au¬ 
dience at the Truth Commission on health care. 

Left: Truth Commission on health care as a 
human right. 

PHOTOS/AUSTIN LONG-SCOTT 

How do we get our health care rights if our leaders 
don’t have the courage to fight for them? We workers 
have to do it ourselves, just as women had to fight for 
their equality, workers had to fight for the eight-hour 
day and job safety, and African Americans and other 
non-whites had to fight for their rights. 

With Hurricane Katrina, with the tens of thousands 
of workers recently laid off at Delphi and General Mo¬ 
tors and other major corporations, with major airlines 
trying to stop paying pensions to their retirees, we see 
how expendable workers are. Only when we come to¬ 
gether as workers, as the poor workers did in the immi¬ 
grant rights demonstrations, look out for each other’s 
interests and develop new priorities that will uplift all 
of us can we strike a blow for justice together. 

The Truth Commission made it clear that we must 
build a people’s movement for single payer and uni¬ 
versal healthcare starting with the poorest among us. 
The fight for healthcare must also be a fight to elimi¬ 
nate poverty, a fight to win the power to establish our 
own priorities and a fight to win and protect human 
rights policies for all working and poor people. 


This broken health care 
system and the need for 
Just Health Care, Now! 

BY MONIQUE PERKINS 

A 19-year-old college student, no 
longer eligible for her parents’ health 
insurance, is forced by economic cir¬ 
cumstances to take a part-time job that 
pays $10 per hour and still gives her no 
benefits. A recently laid-off technology 
worker who is the sole supporter of his 
family lands yet another six-month con¬ 
tract position with no benefits. A single 


40-something mother who has to sup¬ 
port her children accepts temporary po¬ 
sitions through a local staffing agency 
that does not provide healthcare or ben¬ 
efit packages to temporary employees. 
A father of two who works as a govern¬ 
ment employee is torn between paying 
$150 per month for health insurance, or 
declining health insurance in order to 
receive all of his $35,000 yearly wage. 

These workers are just a few examples 
of the job seekers I serve daily. They are 
all hardworking, dedicated, productive 
members of our society who face terrible 
choices that none of us should have to 
make. They are rewarded for their hard 


work and determination by having little 
or no access to quality healthcare for 
themselves and their families. After at¬ 
tending the Truth Commission on health 
care in March 2006, sponsored by the 
Womens Economic Agenda Project 
(WEAP), I realized that many are faced 
with this same devastating reality. Most 
people imagine they would have to be 
unemployed to lose health insurance or 
access to quality health care services, but 
this is definitely not the case. 

A Single-Payer Healthcare System is 
what we all need to insist on having and 
nothing less! Not only will this destroy 
the existing barriers that separate us by 


class, race, socio-economic status and 
gender, this will eliminate the growing 
disparity between our medical profes¬ 
sionals and patients. Taking corporate 
control of our corrupt healthcare system 
out of the hands of big business is the 
only sound and humane option! For 
these reasons and so many others that 
were testified to in the March 25 hear¬ 
ing, I stand firm on the belief that UNI¬ 
VERSAL HEALTHCARE FOR ALL is 
not just rhetoric, it is something ES¬ 
SENTIAL that we must DEMAND! 

Monique Perkins is a mother of two, 
native Oaklander, and a WEAP board 
member. 
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Looking for lots of us and a few Dr. Kings 
to lead us to single payer healthcare 


BY NANCY LEWIS, FNP, RN 
HUCKLEBERRY'S COLE STREET YOUTH CLINIC 

As Fannie Lou Hamer said, 

“I’m sick and tired of being 
sick and tired.” 

As a nurse practitioner for the last 13 years, the 
healthcare problems of the uninsured, the under-in¬ 
sured and lastly, the insured but with too many co¬ 
payments, pharmacy price tags, deductibles and other 
obstacles to keep the sick from getting well, have only 
worsened in the last five years while the healthcare in¬ 
dustry sees its profits soar. 

My practice mirrors the problems nationwide. I’m 
seeing more patients with less staff. Patients wait 
longer if, God forbid, I have to refer them out for spe¬ 
cial procedures or tests. Our chart room is so filled 
with new patient charts we are bursting at the seams, 
but have no money to buy new or old filing cabinets. 
For now, I'm bringing in egg crates to hold the over¬ 
flow. I’m spending more and more time figuring out 
how to bill the costs of my visits and triaging phone 
calls for patients who are not only concerned about 
their medical problems, but how they are going to pay 
the bill. Pharmacy and laboratory costs have skyrock¬ 
eted even for simple school and college physicals. In 
the case of asthma, a common problem for many of 
my patients, I was told to give out one inhaler at a 
time, rather than the two I usually do, to save money 
on inhalers. That helps us by hurting patients. At the 
same time, more patients are coming into the clinic 
with more serious problems, including psychiatric 
needs, made worse by the lack of access to local, com¬ 
munity-based clinics with stable providers who get to 
know the patient and their families. 

More patients, less money for direct care needs but 
bigger profits for the industry. It’s not rocket science, 
folks. We NEED SINGLE PAYER HEALTHCARE 
REFORM for all who live, work and reside in the 
USA, not more affordable, bad healthcare for all in 
which those with the most money get better care. 


As the hearings in March so powerfully showed, we 
need to organize a movement for a single-payer 
healthcare system as a social justice issue, like we or¬ 
ganized a movement to get the right to vote for 
women and to free African Americans who used to be 
slaves. We need lots of ordinary people and a few 
Frederick Douglas's, Ida B. Wells, Susan B. Antho¬ 
ny's, Sojourner Truth's, Elizabeth Cady Stanton's and 
Dr. Martin Luther Kings to help push our government 
to provide what we need, deserve and in poll after 
poll, want. I think I saw some of them at the confer¬ 
ence organized by WEAP in March but it is going to 
take more organizing, public protest, and people pow¬ 
er to push the dream of single-payer healthcare for all 


through a Congress that continually spends more and 
more money on war than it does on healthcare for its 
citizens. 

As my Irish Grandmother used to say, if we can put 
a man on the moon as we did in 1969, we can provide 
decent, cradle-to-grave healthcare for people who live 
in the United States in the 21st century. It is a just 
cause for a nation founded on the principles of equal¬ 
ity for all. Providing healing for all, not just a fortu¬ 
nate few, is such a cause. So I'll be working, not 
waiting, for lots and lots of us and a few good Dr. 
Kings to help us organize the next steps in the process. 
Because I'm sick and tired of seeing my patients sick 
and tired with no place to go for care. 



Congresswoman Barbara Lee (D-CA) keynotes the March 25 Truth Commission on health care in Oak¬ 
land. Listening intently are Ethel Long-Scott (front row left) and Karega Hart (front row center). 
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Health care hearing a wake-up call for labor movement 


“The essence of trade unionism is social uplift. The 
labor movement has been the haven for the dispos¬ 
sessed, the despised the neglected, the downtrodden, 
the poor.” 

-A. Phillip Randolph 

The congressional hearing that took place in Oak¬ 
land, California on March 25 at Laney College was 
clearly a wake up call for today’s labor movement. 
The union workers who attended the hearing were 
deeply moved by the powerful and intense testimony 
of health care tragedies given by workers who are 
poor, women, young and elderly. 

Union workers, who are daily involved in fights to 
defend and protect their health care, now realize that it 
is not enough to defend their own health benefits. 
They must now fight for Single Payer Universal 
Health Care for all. The forces of global capitalism 
have targeted the organized labor movement and seek 
to put nails in its coffin and bury organized labor. 


They refuse to spend money on workers they can’t ex¬ 
ploit, and so they push to take away corporate-fi¬ 
nanced health benefits, pension plans and other 
benefits. 

Examples like this are happening all across the na¬ 
tion. Support staff employed with the Oakland Uni¬ 
fied School District are being asked to pay 50% of 
their medical benefits, even though these union work¬ 
ers make wages below the poverty level. The school 
district is trying to impose a corporate agenda by at¬ 
tacking the poorest workers. These attacks however, 
have only inspired collective resistance from this pre¬ 
dominately women-of-color workforce. During bar¬ 
gaining with union workers with the City of Oakland, 
the Port of Oakland and the City of Berkeley, health 
care was a huge issue and public employers consis¬ 
tently try to impose a corporate agenda by attempting 
to get workers to assume the burden of paying for 
their health benefits. Both health care and pensions 
are issues that are at the cutting edge of labor contract 


negotiations. Organized labor cannot simply fight for 
heath care for themselves; labor must fight for health 
care for the entire working class and the poor. 

The March 25 hearing on the crisis of health care 
was educational, but also a call to action. It was a call 
to action for organized labor to fight alongside the 
poor, the despised and the dispossessed. It was a call 
to action for organized labor to take up the organizing 
for Single Payer Universal Health Care as a part of the 
fight for social justice and human rights. Finally, the 
hearing was a call to action for organized labor to help 
build a mass social movement for social and econom¬ 
ic justice, human rights and against capitalist global¬ 
ization. 

We all left the hearing feeling inspired, educated 
and to organize with a sense of urgency. 

Karega Hart, SEIU Local 790 
Education and Training Director 
Oakland, California 
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UAW Convention: A missed opportunity 

New strategies lacking in face of global challenges 


BY CLAIRE MCCLINTON 


Brothers and Sisters, 

The United Auto Workers (UAW) 
Constitutional Convention held June 
12-15 in Las Vegas, Nevada, could be 
summed up with the following: “Do 
what we’ve been doing, just do more of 
it.” For example, divert millions of dol¬ 
lars of strike fund money over the next 
four years primarily to pay for organiz¬ 
ing drives, but also lobbying efforts etc. 
Also, vow to fight the attempt by Del¬ 
phi to void union contracts in the courts 
with the threat to strike, while at the 
same time negotiating severance pack¬ 
ages to cushion the blow when plants 
close and jobs are lost. But, do these go 
far enough when: 

Delphi Workers (both active and re¬ 
tiree) still hang in the balance, their fu¬ 
tures dependent on the decisions of a 
bankruptcy Judge in New York City. 

Retirees at both G.M. and Ford have 
taken historic Health Care cuts. 

Unprecedented Buyouts have been 
taken, but is our Health Care and Pen¬ 
sion safe?? At GM and Delphi, over 
46,000 autoworkers opted for the sever¬ 
ance packages or Buyouts, but these 
have been gut wrenching decisions for 
many, especially for those at Delphi 
who feel they are being forced out since 
CEO Steve Miller promised to close or 
sell the bulk of their plants. 

Below are excerpts from a statement 
made on the convention floor that ex¬ 
presses the heart and soul of autowork¬ 
ers around the country, as well as at the 
Convention: 

Gregg Shotwell speaking against the 
Resolution on Outsourcing: 

“It’s not enough to talk the talk. We 
have to walk the walk. In 1999, GM 
executed the largest outsourcing 
scheme in UAW history. They not only 
outsourced our work, they transferred 
our pensions from GM to Delphi. We 



ABOVE: While UAW delegates from around the country met in Las Vegas, 
Nevada in June, a Michigan newspaper reported through a “leak” that Ford 
Motor Co. is preparing to make a multi-billion dollar investment in Mexico. 
LEFT: On a Mission for Health Care — Bob Sisler, retiree of UAW Local 
6000 (Employees State of Michigan), shown here with Claire McClinton, 
mans an exhibit booth at the UAW Convention promoting House Bill 676 
and urging members to take it back to their locals and communities and 
campaign for it’s passage. 
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didn’t fight. We chose to negotiate. We 
failed. Now they are coming to finish 
the job. For those of us at Delphi, it 
feels like we are in the Alamo. We are 


surrounded and they are coming to fin¬ 
ish us off. 

“Every so often we get a message. 
Some workers, some hostages, may be 
released. Many who leave are going un¬ 
der duress. They aren’t ready, or they 
are going out on the 50 and 10, [50 


People’s Tribune: 773-486-3551. Web: www.peoplestribune.org. 


years old and at least 10 years pension 
credit] and it isn’t enough. 

“I said to one brother, it’s not enough. 
How are you going to make it? 4 My 
wife has cancer,’ he said. T have to go.’ 

“The rest of us must stay and fight. 
Some of us have no choice. 

’’Whether we want to acknowledge it 
or not, Delphi is a line in the sand. What 
happens at Delphi is the future of the 




OUR MOST RECENT PROGRAMS: 

Immigration 

People building the movement to defend immigrant workers speak 
about the mass actions, the bills to criminalize immigrants and their supporters, 
and the need to unite immigrants with all workers to confront global capital. 

Community vs. Corporate Rule 

As corporate rule attempts to control Benton Harbor, Mich., 
the community and supporters stand up, sharing the history of the struggle. 
Their story provides insight into the situation taking place across the US. 


On the web @ www.ptradio.org 
or call 800-691-6888 
for sample copies 


UAW. 

“Delphi workers are in the Alamo, 
and we are listening for the calvary. But 
we don’t hear the boots on the pave¬ 
ment. 

“We need to hear boots on the pave¬ 
ment. We need a one-day general strike 
for Delphi workers just like the immi¬ 
grant workers. If immigrants could or¬ 
ganize a national day of solidarity, why 
can’t the UAW? (Convention Applause) 

“Delphi workers feel threatened. We 
feel isolated. 

“I call on this convention to stand up 
for Delphi workers. I call on this con¬ 
vention to show their support and soli¬ 
darity with Delphi workers.” 
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Herrin plant closing (continued from page 4) 


sidered among the best in Southern Illi¬ 
nois ($15 an hour average). 

Local officials and some of Southern 
Illinois’ key political figures have 
vowed and are determined that, come 
December 31, the Maytag facilities will 
not stand empty, that these 1,000 work¬ 
ers and their families will not be without 
a livelihood. But the task is daunting. 

The coal fields of Southern Illinois 
have been gutted. In Herrin alone, Or- 
Pak locked the gates and left. Allen In¬ 
dustries shut down. Container Stapling is 
gone. And now Maytag is closing. 
What’s left? This trend is being repeated 
all across the entire region and the nation. 

Production gravitates to where the 
cost of labor is the cheapest. Simply 
stated, that is exactly what the talk 
about “globalization” of the world’s 
economy is all about. In the final analy- 

South Africa: 

BY WILLIAM H. WATKINS, PH.D. 

One need only make a short visit to 
become aware of the bittersweet reali¬ 
ties of the new South Africa. My recent 
10-day visit to this place of past horrors 
and headlines provided valuable lessons 
in history, politics, economics, culture, 
demography and animal life. The fol¬ 
lowing are offered as reflections from a 
politically conscious tourist. 

Prior to arrival I was aware that unlike 
much of sub-Saharan Africa, this miner¬ 
al rich land had been exploited and also 
highly developed by European interlop¬ 
ers. Thusly, the first-world infrastructure, 
majestic beauty, potable water and con- 
crete/steel landscape were expected. 

For this tourist, the surprises included 
a large number of Malay, Indians and 
other “colored” people in residence. 

There is much to celebrate in this 
special place. The horrors of direct Eu¬ 
ropean colonialism and the brutalities 
of apartheid have been transformed into 
a negotiated democracy. Human and 
natural resources exist in abundance. 
Multicultural tolerance is the stated ob¬ 
jective of the new social order. Opti¬ 
mism for the future is infectious 
especially among the young and new 
professional classes. Awestruck tourists 
from every corner of the planet come to 
taste the mystique of Mandela and his 
life journey. The other side of South 
Africa, however, requires examination. 
Questions of politics, economics and 
culture are troublesome. 

For many, the revolution in South 
Africa was to be a two-stage endeavor. 
Stage one would assemble a broad 
based “united front” to dismantle 
apartheid. It succeeded in bringing to¬ 
gether differing political parties includ¬ 
ing the African National Congress 
(ANC), the Pan African Congress 
(PAC), South Africa Communist Party 
(SACP), assorted “coloreds,” and other 


sis, that’s what “cost effective” means. 
It has hit Herrin, again. 

By some reports, the fastest growing 
“industries” in Southern Illinois today 
are the “service” and “tourism” indus¬ 
tries. Most often these jobs are part time 
with no real benefits, and wages hover at 
minimum wage. For a family of four 
that’s below the poverty level. 

An impassioned editorial in a local 
newspaper states well what Whirlpool’s 
decision means for the Maytag workers 
being displaced: 

...the vast majority, given the South¬ 
ern Illinois job outlook, will be forced to 
take a job, and in many cases more than 
one job, to try and make ends meet. And, 
of course, those jobs will be at a much 
lower pay scale. Also, homes will be lost 
to foreclosure, vehicles will be repos¬ 
sessed, and there will be more than a few 


abolitionists. They were supported by 
the worldwide anti-apartheid movement 
which included rock stars, divestment 
projects, and millions, perhaps billions, 
of outraged people. 

Revolutionaries within the united 
front, for example, the PAC, looked for 
a second stage to the revolution. That 
stage would be the expropriation aimed 
to nationalize major financial assets and 
redistribute wealth to the working peo¬ 
ple as called for by the SACP. Stage 
two has not taken place. South Africa 
remains a capitalist democracy with 
considerable foreign investment intact. 
With that political context a curious 
popular culture and glaring economic 
inequities are obvious. 

Within popular culture, the new 
South Africa seems to be borrowing 
from the culture of hedonism and deca¬ 
dence. Television and its commercials 
are filled with BET type images of in¬ 
dulgent “rump-shakin” happy darkies. 
Both BET and South African television 
should be advised that Black people are 
more than just song and dance. Let the 
modern-day minstrel shows end. 

Despite signs of newly constructed 
government housing in major cities, the 
townships are the shame of the nation. 
Millions of human beings live in squalor. 
Unemployment exceeds 30% in many 
areas. This tourist visited shack-homes in 
5 townships in Capetown and Johannes¬ 
burg and saw the misery up-close and 
personal. Most gripping were the she¬ 
beens, informal bar, crackhouse-like en¬ 
vironments, where township dwellers 
narcotize themselves into a stupor. 

The new national, provincial and lo¬ 
cal governments appear well inten- 
tioned and committed to social 
progress. How can we understand and 
explain the slow pace of economic 
progress? 

From all appearances the regime has 
embraced the western capitalist model of 


divorces because of those problems. 

Have we now our own brand of “rust 
belt” across Southern Illinois? Are we 
now fast developing what one Illinois 
politician refers to as our own “Democ¬ 
ratic plantation?” Facts suggest so. 

We need jobs, real jobs, not more 
speeches and rhetoric and promises. 
Promises do not buy groceries. 

The present trend across Southern 
Illinois and the country makes one thing 
clear. Our future is slipping away. Old 
style politics are not working for us. 
Economic policies are fast failing us, 
even destroying our lives. We need a 
new direction, one that reflects our in¬ 
terests and embraces our hopes and 
dreams. It may not be familiar. It proba¬ 
bly won’t be comfortable. But, of ne¬ 
cessity, it will be independent and of 
our own making. 


economic development. There is a clari¬ 
on call for entrepreneurship. The govern¬ 
ment promises to back small business 
ventures with financial loans and sup¬ 
port. Will capitalist investment and prof¬ 
it taking address the economic ills of the 
precious and fragile nation-state? I think 
not. The capitalist neo-liberal course of 
action can only further stratify an already 
stratified society. True economic justice 
and democracy can NEVER happen in 
the capitalist state. 

There is much we in the U.S. don’t 
know about South Africa and its revo¬ 
lutionary movement. The heroic life 
and canonization of Nelson Mandela 
has captured the attention of the entire 
world. The western media’s focus on 
Mandela, the individual, has distracted 
from the thousands who lost their lives 
struggling for freedom. Additionally, 
the heroizing of Mandela has dimin¬ 
ished the movement and its other lead¬ 
ers. April is Chris Hani Month in South 
Africa. It is the 13th annual commemo¬ 
ration of his assassination. Let the 
world never forget Hani, the anti- 
apartheidist leader and General Secre¬ 
tary of the South African Communist 
Party. Let us also celebrate the uncom¬ 
promising life of “The Professor,” 
Robert Sobukwe (1924-1978), founder 
of the Pan African Congress and a lion 
of revolution. 

Lovers of freedom, justice, equality 
and democracy can only hope that 
South Africa recaptures the socialistic 
and communalistic spirit of traditional 
Africa and banishes private property 
forever. 

William EL. Watkins is a leading edu¬ 
cator and author of books critiquing 
American education. Editor of a new 
book, “Black Protest Thought and Edu¬ 
cation, ” he is available to speak 
through Speakers for a New America. 
Call 800-691-6888 or email 
info@speakersforanewamerica.com. 


THE FUTURE 
IS UP TO US! 

How do we bring 
about class unity? 
Should we call for 
blacks and whites 
to unite and fight? 

This column is excerpts 
from the book, “The 
Future is Up To Us: A 
Revolutionary Talking 
Politics with the American 
People,” by Nelson Peery. 

Send your thoughts to 
info@peoplestribune.org. 

To order the book send 
$12 to Speakers for a New America Books, 
c/o People’s Tribune, 

P.0. Box 3524, Chicago, IL 60654-3524. 

No. We are saying that the homeless 
must unite, that the poor must unite, 
the unemployed must unite. All the 
colors can unite where they are objec¬ 
tively, economically equal. Unite is a 
political slogan. We have the Black, 
white, brown, red, yellow and so forth. 
We have them all. We don’t have to 
make a distinction on the level of col¬ 
or. We don’t have to emphasize the 
color question. Racism cannot be 
fought with anti-racism. It has to be 
fought with practical political activity 
of unity. Radicals are quick to say that 
race is a myth, but then they accommo¬ 
date it by fighting against it as if it 
were a real thing. The practical fight 
for unity where there is economic 
equality (in poverty) is the way to deal 
with this myth. 

A few years ago, a white off duty 
cop murdered a Black homeless man. 
The homeless man had attempted to 
wash the cop’s windshield, the cop ob¬ 
jected and words were exchanged. The 
cop got his revolver out of the trunk of 
the car and murdered the man. Most 
people immediately raised it as a racial 
murder. The homeless and their advo¬ 
cates objected and demanded that the 
crime be placed on class, rather than 
racial lines. A white homeless person is 
also subject to murder, and knows it. 

Back in the 4 30s and 4 40s we tried to 
bridge the objective reality of inequali¬ 
ty with a political slogan of “Black and 
white unite and fight.” A political slo¬ 
gan is subjective. You can’t make an 
objective thing happen with a subjec¬ 
tive demand. Our position today is en¬ 
tirely different. There is no doubt in 
my mind that we have the real, objec¬ 
tive, historical and economic situation 
today that will allow us to pull together 
those who have never, ever been pulled 
together before. That situation is the 
progressive elimination of social and 
economic bribery of the white workers 
and their reduction to the economic 
level of the Black worker. 



The unfinished revolution 







Suburban drug epidemic 
becomes racial persecution 


BY COLE DORSEY 


Grandville, an affluent white suburb 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., is dealing with 
an epidemic. The epidemic is heroin 
abuse amongst it’s young people. After 
a couple of deaths involving people in 
their early twenties due to heroin over¬ 
doses, drug enforcement agencies, both 
local and federal, had to find a scape¬ 
goat. They found it in a 21-year old 
Black man named Eugene Atkins. 

Eugene’s case seemed doomed from 
the outset. A 17-year-old white kid 
from Grandville overdosed from heroin 
and his buddy Christopher Perrin, who 
let him die, claimed they got the drugs 
from Eugene. This revelation came af¬ 
ter Perrin lied to a Grand Jury about his 
involvement in the case. Finally, he ad¬ 
mitted to giving the drugs to his friend, 
throwing blankets on him after he 
passed out, and leaving him in his car 
until the morning where he was found 
dead. Perrin then began working with 
the police on investigations to better his 
position when it came time for him to 
get sentenced, which is when Eugene 
Atkins’ name was introduced. 

The prosecution gathered over a 
dozen young people to testify against 
Eugene Atkins. They were all white, 
from Grandville, addicted to drugs, and 
facing their own criminal charges. In 
what appeared to be carefully rehearsed 
recantations, the witnesses each gave 
nearly identical testimony. All those 
who testified for the prosecution got 
drastically reduced sentences. Eugene 
Atkins was convicted. 

The Grand Rapids Press coverage of 
this story included sinister portraits of 
Eugene as an evil drug-dealer preying 
on young people. Any story during this 
period having to do with heroin includ¬ 
ed Eugene’s case — and many times his 
picture. When a City Council member’s 
son from a Grand Rapids suburb was 
charged with multiple armed robberies 
to secure money to feed his drug habit, 
the Press made a point to include that 
Eugene was on trial for selling drugs to 
suburban youth even though he had no 
connection with that case. Eugene 
wrote in a letter to his Aunt, “They lock 
us hood kids up and let the suburban 
ones run back home to Mom and Dad. 
It makes me mad.” 

After constant pressure by the prose¬ 
cution and his own court-appointed de¬ 
fense lawyer, Eugene pleaded 
guilty.They told his mother, Felicia 
Simms, that he needed to take the 20 to 
life plea deal because he would defi¬ 
nitely be found guilty by a white jury 
(there was one Black juror). That co¬ 



“My counsel spent the past 
year pressuring me into 
pleading out. My lawyer and 
the prosecutor feared that 
Judge Bell would not accept 
my plea of not guilty because 
of how messed up I was.” 


— Eugene Atkins 


erced decision felt so wrong that Eu¬ 
gene wrote a letter to the Judge after the 
trial saying, “My counsel spent the past 
year pressuring me into pleading out. 
My lawyer and the prosecutor feared 
that Judge Bell would not accept my 
plea of not guilty because of how 
messed up I was.” 

“It makes you wanna cry and makes 


Crow hasn’t gone anywhere. There is 
legal lynching going on and Eugene 
Atkins happens to be the latest victim. 
They are also using the media to foment 
racial tension by continually referring 
to Atkins as the supplier and the white 
kids as the victims. 

However, this issue cuts across racial 
boundaries. When the courts are used to 


suppress or oppress working class 
and/or an ethnic group in society, it 
wreaks of fascism. It is not enough to 
just recognize injustice. We must con¬ 
tinue to organize our working class 
brothers and sisters, expose this system 
of all its inequity, and fight for some¬ 
thing better. Justice for Eugene Atkins. 

Sentencing is scheduled for July 11. 
Coincidentally, the presiding Judge, 
Robert Holmes Bell, has a son who is 
the pastor of Mars Hill church which is 
in Grandville and happens to be popu¬ 
lar among white youth in that area. 

Cole Dorsey is a member of the cable 
access TV program, “Oh say can you 
S.E.E.” (Society for Economic Equali¬ 
ty,) one of the founders of Sabo’s Inf os- 
hop in Grand Rapids, an IWW delegate, 
and involved in social justice issues. 
While serving time in state prison, he 
and others started a community devel¬ 
opment program to assist inmates upon 
their release. 



Cole Dorsey (right) and Robert 
S, host of the “Pulse of the City” 
radio talk show in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., at a march in downtown 
Grand Rapids March 18 protest¬ 
ing the Iraq war. The march and 
rally represented a broad cross 
section of people from all 
different communities and was 
designed to link various causes 
so the participants “realize it’s 
one fight,” said Dorsey. 
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you so angry because why can’t they 
just be fair?” said his Aunt Glenda 
Williams after the trial. “I have no faith 
in the justice system because of this,” 
said his mother. “Black people...your 
standing in a court of law is not the 
same as a white person,” said Kenneth 
Muhammad, a local leader for the na¬ 
tional Millions More Movement who 
observed the week-long trial. He point¬ 
ed out that Christopher Perrin was im¬ 
mediately offered a deal in exchange 
for his testimony against Atkins. He 
pled guilty to lying and was then used 
as a star witness against Atkins. 

The Eugene Atkins case is a clear ex¬ 
ample of the racism and injustice that is 
inherent in the American judicial sys¬ 
tem. When justice is meted out by the 
color of your skin, as is so evident in 
this case, it becomes clear that Jim 
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Immigrant workers in Atlanta. Corporate agriculture is looking to electronics to replace undocumented workers. 
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ROBOTS IN THE FIELDS? 


BY JOHN SLAUGHTER 


Georgia is now boasting to the rest of 
the country that it has the toughest, 
meanest anti-immigration laws in the 
U.S. At the same time, this is beginning 
to put the corporations, particularly big 
agriculture, in a bind because they de¬ 
pend upon immigrant labor to harvest 
their crops. As the country debates 
whether it will also move to adopt the 
draconian measures exemplified in 
Georgia, corporate agriculture is look¬ 
ing to electronics and computer-guided 
automation as a replacement for the 
low-wage undocumented worker. 

Over 50 years ago the mechanical cot¬ 
ton picker transformed Southern agricul¬ 
ture, eliminating the need for manual 
farm labor and wiping out the sharecrop¬ 
ping system. But then the displaced farm 
workers were able to move into industri¬ 
al manufacturing, and the stage was set 
for the civil rights movement that pro¬ 


foundly changed the South politically. 

Today immigrants labor in the fields 
where slaves once toiled. In central 
Georgia, one agribusiness owner has in¬ 
troduced a machine to harvest Vidalia 
onions that costs only $1.5 million, and 
permanently replaces 50 workers. In 
Florida citrus growers are using a ma¬ 
chine that shakes the oranges from the 
trees. California navel orange growers 
are developing an eight-armed robot to 
harvest their fruit. “Farmers are now 
looking to robotics as a hedge,” says Vi¬ 
sion Robotics Corp CEO Derek 
Morikawa, and many are now beginning 
to see it as a way to wean the country of 
the need for low-wage immigrant labor. 

No doubt there are many workers 
who favor tougher immigration policies 
because they believe that the immigrant 
workers are taking their jobs. But what 
really happens when a robot replaces 50 
workers, and then perhaps thousands or 
millions? Does the robot then step aside 


to provide more jobs for “American” 
workers? Not at all. It just means mil¬ 
lions more will be permanently cast 
aside from the productive process. Will 
the displaced workers be able to go into 
the factories, as did their counterparts of 
50 years ago? Not at all. Automation 
and robotics are already eliminating 
those jobs, too. 

As long as the corporations rule, both 
in production and in politics, any mea¬ 
sure that will increase their profits will be 
employed, even having robots harvest the 
food we eat. But if the workers are elimi¬ 
nated, where will they get the money to 
buy the food? Robots may be an advance 
in technology, but as long as they are em¬ 
ployed for the private enrichment of the 
corporations, it is no advance for the 
growing new class of poor that is being 
created. We are compelled to reorganize 
society so that the benefits of the new 
technology are distributed cooperatively 
to the benefit of the whole of society. 


California farm 
town approves 
Martin Luther 
King Day 

On March 16, 2006, Rev. Floyd 
D. Harris Jr., California state 
president of The National Action 
Network, monitored the City of 
Hanford, a small farm town south 
of Fresno in the San Joaquin Val¬ 
ley. This is one of the most pover¬ 
ty-stricken areas in the United 
States. 

The City of Hanford has treat¬ 
ed the African American commu¬ 
nity without regard to equality or 
fairness, especially when it comes 
to providing public services. 
Coke Park, on the south side of 
Hanford, where the majority of 
people of color reside, has snakes 
crawling in it because of the 
farmland and the refusal of the 
Park District to do upkeep. The 
park grass looks two to three feet 
high in some areas of the park. 
The children can’t run or kick 
balls because the grass is too tall. 
On the contrary, when you travel 
to the north end of Hanford in the 
affluent white neighborhoods, the 
parks are immaculate and invit¬ 
ing. 

Rev. Harris put the City under 
surveillance to make Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s Holiday a reality 
for all of America, “the land of 
the free,” including the City of 
Hanford. Dr. King was tired of 
seeing inequality, injustices, and 
unfairness, and fought to end the 
strife between the haves and the 
have nots. The group said they 
would expose the city nationally 
if the politicians ignored the re¬ 
quest, that they would not tolerate 
the City showing such indiffer¬ 
ence to poor communities. The 
Hanford City Council voted yes, 
to have a Dr. King holiday with¬ 
out further delay. 

The victory in Hanford should 
give other Black community lead¬ 
ers and lay people motivation to 
educate their people, not just with 
words but also with action. Black 
history is the human race’s history. 

Rev. Floyd D. Harris Jr 
California State President 
National Action Network 
www.nancal.org 
559-264-0097 (office) 

559 803- 0286 (cell) 
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IF WE DON’T HANG TOGETHER, 
WE’LL HANG SEPARATELY 


BY REV. EDWARD PINKNEY 

A jurist stated that I, Rev. Edward 
Pinkney, was down seven votes before 
any evidence was presented in my 
April 2006 “vote fraud” trial. The jury 
was tainted from the start. The 
Whirlpool gang and the County 
Clerk’s cousin were in control. Prose¬ 
cutors and officers attempted to influ¬ 
ence the jury, offering bribes, 
coercing, making threats or asking ac¬ 
quaintances to intercede with the jury. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that jury pools must represent a fair 
cross-section of the county. Yet Dis¬ 
trict Attorney James Cherry has an un¬ 
written policy excluding Blacks and 
Jews from juries in criminal cases. 
This extreme corruption of the U.S. 
Judiciary system is a well-kept secret. 

Jurors are supposed to be selected at 
random — not so in Berrien County. 
While one in five adults in the county 
is Black, fewer than one in seventy in 
the jury room is Black. An all-white 
jury is unfair to Black defendants. 
Presiding over the trials are white 
judges. These imbalances cast doubt 
on the promise of the courts to pro¬ 
vide a fair trial. 

While Blacks don’t get the same 
chance to judge, there is no shortage 
of them being judged. Benton Harbor 
has more Black Americans in prison 
per capita than any other city and now 
the state wants the death penalty. 

There is a war going on, the haves 
against the have-nots, rich against 
poor, class against class. If we do not 
hang together, we will surely hang 
separately. 


‘Bush Rewards 
His Friends’ 

Berrien County Trial Court Chief Judge 
Paul Maloney was just rewarded by Presi¬ 
dent Bush for his work on his father’s cam¬ 
paign. Nominated for a Federal Judgeship in 
the Western District of Michigan, he 
promised he will apply the law fairly and im¬ 
partially. Judge Maloney has openly prac¬ 
ticed racism in the courtroom and shown an 
insensitivity to the dignity of litigants, bring¬ 
ing the integrity of the legal system into 
question. We do not need him as District 
Judge. Write protest letters to Senators Carl 
Levin and Debbie Stabenow. 

Contributions to cover legal fees for my 
upcoming September 19 trial are urgently 
needed. Mail to BANCO, 1940 Union St., 
Benton Harbor, MI 49022 or donate at 
bhbanco.blogspot.com. 

Email: banco9342@sbcglobal.net, 
or call 269-925-0001. 

—Rev. Edward Pinkney 


BENTON HARBOR PRISONER SPEAKS OUT 



CRIMES 

CHIEF FR**ECm 
JIM CROIN VAlMi 
.ninr-Efc, 


Rev. Edward Pinkney. 
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(These are excerpts from a letter 
from a courageous prisoner.) 

Dear People’s Tribune, 

The Judges, County Sheriff Depart¬ 
ment, detectives, and the corrupt Ben¬ 
ton Harbor Police Department 
collaborated and executed the plan to 
get rid of Rev. Edward Pinkney, just as 
they have the other innocent Black 
men and women of Berrien County. 

Willie Lynch, an American slave¬ 
holder, offered his services back in 
1712 on how to enslave. The above 
subjects have mastered his inhuman 
methods. To destroy and conquer, a 
few Blacks must receive half-ass good 
treatment and be fed steaks in ex¬ 
change for helping humiliate their very 
own, earning the title of Uncle Tom 


and House Negro. 

There have been mysterious killings 
committed by the Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph Police. A young Black 
man was found dead in the St. Joseph 
River. “Whoever” killed him knew 
how to get away without leaving “any” 
clues. A young Black man was brutal¬ 
ly beaten by the Police as he rode his 
bicycle through white St. Joseph. A 
Detective resigned after realizing that 
witnesses were threatened by the Po¬ 
lice to make false statements to reach 
a conviction where a man was sen¬ 
tenced to life. These individuals are 
Black, and in Berrien County, that’s a 
crime. 


— Craig Shivers 
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Why are voting rights 
under attack? 

FROM THE EDITORS 

The attacks on voting rights in 
Benton Harbor, Mich., in Ohio and 
in Florida, to name a few places, all 
have one thing in common. 
Whether Democrat or Republican, 
it’s about MONEY. It’s about keep¬ 
ing the corporations and their polit¬ 
ical criminals in position to 
continue robbing the country blind. 

Take a look at Homeland Securi¬ 
ty. At least 90 of their officials 
work for companies doing billions 
of dollars’ worth of private security 
business. And what about the 
White House and Congressional 
Committees who dish out govern¬ 
ment funds to fellow millionaires 
and billionaires? Meanwhile, the 
public treasury is looted dry as the 
government abandons social pro¬ 
grams for the poor. Whatever mon¬ 
ey is “saved” goes into the pockets 
of the corporations, politicians, and 
other criminals. 

The only way we’re going to 
achieve democracy is if the people 
control the necessaries of life. True 
democracy is the rule of the people. 
People can’t rule if they’re living in 
the streets. If you control the nec¬ 
essaries of life, you are a free per¬ 
son, but if you have to beg for a 
job, or from the state, that’s hardly 
democracy. There’s only one solu¬ 
tion. We have to build a huge 
movement to take over the corpora¬ 
tions before they take us over. 

































